ply of new Ph.D.'s. It may well widen as retirements increase in the
1990s. There is the prospect of a further 12% increase in demand for
doctoral mathematical scientists needed for sophisticated utilization of
supercomputers in academia, industry, and government.

The most serious consequence has been delayed. In a theoretical
branch of science with a relatively secure base in the universities, sharp
reduction in federal support does not leave large numbers of scientists
totally unable to do their research, as might be the case in an experi-
mental science. There is a considerable time lag before there is a marked
slowing down of research output. The established researchers and the
young people who were in the pipeline when reduction began carry the
effort forward for 15 or 20 years, adjusting to increased teaching loads,
to decreased income or extra summer work, and to simply doing with
fewer of most things. If the number of first-rate minds in the field is
large at the onset of the funding reduction, an effort of very high quality
can be sustained for quite some time.

This is what has been happening in the mathematical sciences in
the United States for over a decade. The situation must be corrected.

IV. FUTURE SUPPORT

A. The Needs of Research Mathematical Scientists

The research community in the mathematical sciences is concen-
trated heavily at academic institutions spread throughout the country.
Over 90% of productive research mathematicians are on the faculties
of the nation's universities and colleges. Their numbers equal those of
physics or chemistry, some 9,000-10,000.

To pursue research effectively, mathematical scientists need:

(1) research time

(2)  graduate students, postdoctoral, and young investigators of high
quality

(3)  research associates (visiting faculty)